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EDITORIAL. 


E have received a letter from one of our members who 

has a ‘“‘concern” (as the Quakers say) with regard to fees 
received for conducting special services. Those fees are received 
usually by ministers whose stipends do, with care (!), enable 
them to make both ends meet and to enjoy an occasional holi- 
day, but they so often come from churches whose ministers 
(and their wives!) are not so fortunate. He suggests that it 
would be a brotherly act if the fee receivers voluntarily agreed 
to the establishment of a fund into which they paid all monies 
received for their services, over and above their actual expenses, 
such fund to be liquidated by gifts to less fortunate brethren. 
He says he has no illusions concerning the difficulties involved, 
but he thinks that our moral responsibility for others must con- 
stantly be brought before our minds. Incidentally we may say 
that our correspondent would be one of the givers and not cne 
of the getters under such a scheme: hence he is not indulging 
in a “grouse.” 

The idea is worthy of consideration, but we suggest that 
something more drastic is called for. Is it not high time that 
the whole question be reviewed, and an entirely new policy 
adopted in regard to it? A system has grown up which in 
its least objectionable form is dubious, and in its most objec- 
tionable form is an open scandal. Ministers receive fees for 
extra engagements. We are not referring to Sunday services, 
or to weddings and funerals, but to weekday engagements. 
Churches invite other ministers than their own to preach or 
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speak at anniversaries and on other occasions. It is an expres- 
sion of the fellowship of the churches, and a very happy means 
of mutual encouragement and spiritual stimulus. But the 
system has been degraded by a commercial element that has 
“been allowed to creep into it. Most ministers count it ene 
of their privileges to help their brother ministers in this way, 
especially those in poorer churches. Other ministers count it 
a profitable business so to do. They fix and demand their fees, 
in exactly the same way as a public entertainer does. The 
viciousness of the system is that the size of the fee is usually 
in inverse ratio to the need of the man who receives it. The 
men who receive the largest are those whose incomes are already 
far above the average. That fact makes it easier for them to 
give help freely, but it is often made the excuse for not giving 
help at all. They act as though “to him that hath shall be 
given” were the Divine rule that is meant to apply in such 
cases. It does not occur to them that “‘freely ye have received, 
freely give” is a far more appropriate word. 


We are free to confess that this bee is one that buzzes 
loudly in the editorial bonnet. When in the early days of our 
ministry we first saw the system at work it brought a shock 
of disillusionment, from which we have never recovered. The 
experience of subsequent years has but intensified our convic- 
tion that the system is fundamentally vicious, and unworthy 
of our high calling. We have often been moved to indignation 
by the more flagrant examples of it that have come to our notice. 
We know, for example, of a small and struggling aided church 
in the North of England that was charged six guineas by one 
of our popular preachers for a Tuesday night service. The 
great man had spent the preceding week-end in a neighbouring 
city, with profitable engagements on the Sunday and Monday, 
so there was no question of his having heavy expenses to meet. 
At another small church where, as in the former case, the same 
preacher charged a fee that was considerably in excess of the 
collection, the minister afterwards wrote to him and pointed 
out the fact, saying that he was quite sure it would not be the 
wish of the great man that his visit should impoverish the 
church that had appealed to him for help. He received a curt 
reply, the gist of which was, “It was a business arrangement. 
That is my fee, and there’s an end of it.”’ 


We assert that this kind of thing is utterly irreconcilable 
with any worthy conception of the Christian ministry. It is also 
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—and this is what chiefly concerns us now—utterly unbrotherly. 
The vast majority of Baptist ministers are poor, and could well 
do with an addition to their incomes. But there is something 
radically wrong with a system which enables those whose need 
is less to get more, and those whose need is greatest to get 
little or nothing, and even be called upon to contribute to the 
affluence of the more fortunate. Let it also be said that the 
unjust disproportion is not only according to need but also, very 
often, to worth. After all, prominence and popularity in the 
ministry are not in themselves a sure index of ministerial worth. 
In many cases the very reason why a man does not attain the 
former is evidence of the latter. A meekness of spirit and an 
unwillingness to seek the furtherance of his own interests, keep 
many a man out of the limelight whose talents and devotion 
are in no whit inferior to those of many who bask in it. The 
salt of the ministerial earth does not need the spectacular to 
prove its savour. We rejoice in truly great ministries, and we 
grudge no man of eminence his good fortune, but we are not 
blind to the fact that there are not a few cases where the 
eminence is quite as much a matter of good fortune as of 
superior merit. ‘“The lines have fallen unto them in pleasant 
places.” There is a moral in the little “fable” on another page 
of this issue. 

We are not indulging in railing accusations: we are 
appealing for more brotherliness. The injustice of the system 
against which we protest is one that brings a heartache to many 
of our men. The privileged few are able, if they will, to do 
so much to help and encourage their less fortunate brethren. 
Some of them do, but some don’t. Those who do, win a 
gratitude that cannot be evaluated in guineas. Those who 
don’t may gain their guineas but they lose something far more 
precious. Nor does it concern only ministers. Many of cur 
laymen, particularly our deacons, are well aware of the situation, 
and often wax scornful about it. Fortunately for us, most of 
our people do not know about it. We wonder what would 
be the effect upon the spiritual temperature of some special 
services if, when the appeal is made for a good collection, it 
were frankly stated how much of it was needed to pay tho 
preacher’s fee! 

What can be done about it? We make a few suggestions. 

First of all, we would plead for a worthy lead to be given 
by those in the seats of authority. Let it be made clearly known 
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that no denominational official, temporary or permanent, 
receives any personal profit from his service to the churches, 
apart from his stipend. Among temporary officials we include 
the ministerial Presidents of the Baptist Union. We are aware 
that we are laying ourselves open to the charge of lése majesté, 
but we do not hesitate to say that it is not seemly that the holder 
of that high office should make it one of personal profit by 
charging fees for his presidential engagements. Some don’t, 
but some do. If some presidential balance sheets were pub- 
lished our community would receive a mild shock. A Presi- 
dent’s official engagements are made by Headquarters. Churches 
and Associations visited should be required to pay to Head- 
quarters a contribution towards expenses. From these con- 
tributions all genuine presidential expenses should be paid, and 
at the end of the year the balance should be allotted to some 
denominational fund at the President’s choice. Incidentally, we 
would also say that it passes our comprehension how any Bap- 
tist minister, who is honoured with the invitation to preach the 
Annual Sermon of the B.M.S., can bring himself to accept the 
substantial fee that the Society is prepared to pay for that service. 
Some don’t, but some do. 


Secondly, we plead for a united determination to. abolish 
these “fees” altogether. It is a hateful word in any case, and 
it is only truly applicable to a profession. If we claim that we 
are not in a profession but in a calling, that fact involves impli- 
cations that we ought not to ignore. Any minister, prominent 
or obscure, who helps another church than his own, is entitled 
to receive his out-of-pocket expenses. There is seldom, if ever, 
any need to ask what they are, for the treasurer of the church 
can easily calculate them beforehand. In paying them the 
treasurer should err on the side of generosity. Enough over 
and above to enable the visitor to buy a book is a gracious way 
of thanking him for his services, and in all normal cases it 
should be sufficient. If the visitor is connected with a denomi- 
national society or institution, a small donation to the funds 
of that institution would often be fitting. If he is a retired 
minister, or one out of a pastorate, and in either case it is 
known that his income is small, or if he be the poorly paid 
minister of a small church, the extra should be correspondingly 
generous. But it should be a gift, not a payment: a friendly 
token of appreciation and good will, not a professional fee. 
In a word, let us have the courage to cut out entirely the idea 
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of personal profit from~such services, and thus free ourselves 
from the commercial taint. Let us all have the courage to do 
this—the second-rank man who charges a guinea as well as 
the first-ranker who charges six or ten. This will mean a 
measure of sacrifice for many, but only so can we free ourselves 
from the taint. And let us cease to salve our consciences by 
camouflaging “‘fees’” as “honoraria,” or by quoting “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” If we are content to think 
of ourselves as “hired,” well and good. In that case let us 
put the matter on a professional basis and be frank and honest 
about it. Let the popular preacher mark his “travellers” as 
the barrister marks his brief with the amount of his fee. But 
if the ministry be a high calling, a service for Christ’s sake, 
and if we are in a brotherhood of service, is it worthy of us 
to sell our service for personal gain in this way, particularly 
when it is at the expense of the poorer and needier brethren? 

An Independent polity makes ministerial inequalities 
inevitable, but at least we can do something to minimise rather 
than to aggravate them. In any case the Christian preacher 
should be a prophet, not a profiteer. 


MINISTERIAL LIFE IN CANADA. 


[2 is now eighteen months since I left the Old Country for 
this brave new world, and it may seem a little presumptuous 
for me to write on “Ministerial Life in Canada”’ after so short 
an experience. I have to confess that, although I have travelled 
fifteen thousand miles by train (ministers travel half-fare, by 
the way) and motor-car, I know little of Canada, for it is a 
very large country and I have seen but a small part of it. It is 
true that I have preached and lectured in both United Church 
and Baptist pulpits in Ottawa (the Dominion’s political capital) 
and in Toronto (called by Torontonians “The Queen City,” and 
by jealous rivals “Toronto the Good”), but my experience of 
churches other than Emmanuel is so limited that I cannot claim 
close acquaintance with general church life. Moreover, since 
I have not been further west than Toronto, I cannot speak at 
all of the vast tracks beyond. 

Furthermore, religious conditions in Montreal are such that 
it is impossible to generalise from what I have seen of rig 
Montreal is the largest city in Canada, and is the Dominion’s 
commercial capital (Toronto would hotly dispute this), but 
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nearly a million of its million-and-a-quarter inhabitants are 
French-Canadian Roman Catholics. It has many fine churches 
and other religious buildings, and large numbers of priests, 
nuns and lay-brothers (all picturesquely attired), are to be seen 
in the streets. In fact, the province of Quebec, in which Mon- 
treal is situated, has been described as “‘the last stronghold of 
Romanism,” and there are many signs of that political brand 
of Romanism known as Fascism. For instance, we have here 
a law known as “The Padlock Act,” which gives the police 
the power to padlock any home or building in which Com- 
munist ‘‘cells” are suspected of operating. No charge is brought 
against the suspects in open court, and no attempt is made to 
define ‘‘Communism.” In fact, it is openly stated that a Com- 
munist is a Roman Catholic who is critical of the hierarchy. 
Furthermore, even the possession of Communist literature (such 
as I myself possess as a member of the “Left Book Club’’) is 
rather a dangerous thing, though in practice the law is enforced 
only against poorer people who are without money and 
influence. Roman Catholicism dominates both the political and 
social life of the city and of the province, and while there are 
no open signs of tension between Roman Catholics and non- 
Roman Catholics (such as we find in Ireland), Protestantism 
is always more or less suspect. ‘There is, however, little mili- 
tant Protestantism in Montreal (though there seems to be a 
fair amount in Toronto), and most Protestants seem to care 
little about the increasing power of the Roman Church so long 


as they are allowed to live in comfort and maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. 


Considering the size of the non-French element in the city, 
Protestantism is fairly strong, and Montreal can boast of some 
very strong Protestant churches. On the whole, church-going 
here is, I think, better than in Britain, but generally speaking, 
the morning service is the better attended, and in many churches 
—some of them with very large memberships—there is no 
evening service worth speaking of. Of course, there is a 
problem of church attendance here, and it becomes more acute 
every year. In the winter the sports take large numbers of 
young people away from worship. They go to the Laurentian 
Mountains (about fifty miles away) for ski-ing, and those who 
remain in the city have many skating facilities provided for 
them. In the summer, many people go away to their homes 
in the country or on the lake-shore, the menfolk motoring into 
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the city every morning for business. This, too, tends to deplete 
congregations very considerably. Indeed, many churches close 
their evening services during June, July and August, and some 
close altogether during part of this period. This general exodus 
from the city is quite understandable, for ofttimes the heat 
(to say nothing of the flies) is unbearable. All this really means 
that the opportunities for effective service in church life are 
limited to about seven months of the year, and even then the 
minister has to face the competition of winter sports. 


I know little about the question of training for the ministry, 
and what little I do know is due to the fact that the United 
Theological College in this city is near my church. It is 
affiliated to McGill University (also near by), and some members 
of the staff of both the college and the university belong to 
Emmanuel. Quite a number of theological students are also 
members; and the annual convocation of the college (not the 
university) is held in our church. This is probably due to the 
fact that Dr. D. L. Ritchie (one time the principal of Notting- 
ham Congregational College), who is Dean of Theology in 
McGill, is also a member of the church. As far as I can judge 
most men who leave college carry with them the B.A., B.D. 
degrees, but I would judge that the standards are much lower 
than in the Old Country. Not that the men are not excellent 
fellows; they are. But knowing something of college and 
university work in Britain, both as a student and as a tutor, 
I find it difficult to believe that these excellent men are as far 
advanced academically as the possession of the “double- 
barrelled” degree would suggest to those used to English 
standards. Moreover, there are a good many doctorates floating 
about. I was at a ministerial gathering not long ago attended 
by less than forty men, and nearly thirty of them were D.D.s. 
In fact, in most instances ‘‘Doctor”’ seems to be a courtesy title 
(as in the case of the medical profession in England), and does 
not stand (as it should) for advanced academic standing. Of 
course, there are some fine scholars on this side (some of them 
trained in the Old Country), but they are not so numerous as 
the ubiquitous D.D. would indicate to an Englishman. One 
tries to avoid academic snobbery, but one cannot help wishing 
that the universities would be a little more sparing in their 
bestowal of the doctorate. Of course, such universities as McGill 
and Toronto are quite reserved in giving away academic 
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honours, but some of the other universities and colleges seem 
to exercise little restraint. 


As far as I have been able to find out, the problem of the 
change of pastorate is just as pressing here as in the Old Country, 
and changes are effected in much the same way, save that in 
the United Church of Canada the Presbytery has to give formal 
consent before a church (or “‘charge’” as it is called) can call 
a minister or the minister accept the call. But “‘preaching with 
a view”’ is the vogue, and church secretaries know what it is 
to be deluged with importunate letters from ministers desiring 
a change. The Presbytery tries to prevent a church offcring 
a minister a lower salary than his predecessor received, and once 
the sum is fixed the church cannot reduce it (though it may 
increase it) without the consent of the Presbytery. All cases 
of discipline come before the Presbytery; a minister is judged 
by his fellow-ministers and not by his deacons or elders. A few 
days ago every minister in the Conference (i.e. an association 
of Presbyteries) received a circular letter from the Settlement 
Committee, asking if he desired a change of pastorate at the 
close of the Conference Year, i.e. next June. He is asked to 
state why, how long he has been in his present charge, and 
what his salary is. The information is, of course, confidential. 
The idea is to facilitate an orderly and more general change 
of pastorate, instead of leaving the matter in a chaotic and hap- 
hazard condition. A church is not allowed to remain pastor- 
less for longer than twelve months. During the vacancy a 
neighbouring minister is asked to act as moderator, and the 
Conference has a right to appoint a minister for twelve months 
if a settlement is not effected within a year. 

There are four great Protestant denominations in Canada. 
As in the Old Country, the Anglican Church is inclined to 
think that it is the Church, though its relations with the other 
Churches are quite cordial. The United Church of Canada is 
by far the largest. It is a union of the former Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, and a part of the Presbyterian Churches. About 
twenty-five per cent. of the Presbyterian churches refused to 
join up, and they now constitute the Continuing Presbyterian 
Church. It is only during the last few years that the feeling 
of bitterness, which accompanied the union about twelve years 
ago, shows signs of disappearing. The Baptists are fairly 
strong, but they are split up into two, perhaps three, parties. 
In the Ontario and Quebec Baptist Convention (of which 
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Dr. H. H. Bingham, of Walmer Road, Toronto, is the Presi- 
dent—he and Dr. W. A. Cameron, of Yorkminister, and Chan- 
cellor Whidden of McMaster University, Hamilton, have been 
extremely kind to me) are the regular Baptist churches, which 
are more or less similar to the Baptist churches in Great Britain; 
and they have some very fine leaders among them. A large 
party of dissidents is led by that militant fundamentalist, T. T. 
Shields—the man who led the attack against Prof. L. H. 
Marshall when he was at McMaster. Dr. Shields’ influence 
is now much less than it was, and the regular Baptists seem to 
be getting over his sustained onslaught upon them some ten 
years ago. I believe that there is also another party of Baptists, 
composed of people who “‘out-Shield”’ Shields, if that be at all 
possible, but I know nothing about them. I need hardly say 
that the Baptists did not enter the United Church of Canada, 
but the relations between the two Churches are quite friendly. 


Finally, I may add this personal word. I have no com- 
plaint to make as to my reception by the ministers and officials 
of the Church in Montreal, but I miss my old friends in England 
very much indeed. Especially do I miss my work in “The 
Fraternal Union,” but I rejoice-sincerely in the good work done 
by my successor in the editorial chair (Mr. Editor, don’t you 
dare blue-pencil this paragraph). Under Percy Austin’s com- 
petent guidance I think that THe Frarernat is better than ever. 
Perhaps, this coming summer—if the international situation 
gets no worse, but who can say?—I shall*see some of you again. 


JoHN Prrts. 


THE MINISTER AND THE MICROPHONE. 


T has been my good fortune to minister in a city where the 

B.B.C. has a broadcasting station, and a great privilege while 
there to make the acquaintance of the microphone on twenty- 
three occasions—twenty-four, had not an unforeseen circum- 
stance necessitated combining two talks in one. Earlier broad- 
casts were under the auspices of the original British Broad- 
casting Company, later talks under the continuing Corporation, 
and during the period under review three station directors held 
consecutive terms of control. While serving under these various 
authorities a fairly wide range of subjects was submitted and 
the majority accepted, including six religious addresses, nine 
talks on music and eight on literature. To these should be 
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added a brief experience as commentator on the occasion of 
a great gathering of citizens in the city square to sing the old 
year out and the new year in. This required attention to 
two microphones, one for announcements to the vast crowd 
through amplifiers, the other for commenting in the B.B.C. 
Regional relay from 11.30 till midnight. Directing the singing 
of a far-spreading crowd and attending to two microphones for 
separate purposes, can be a somewhat disconcerting task, 
especially at a time when one is usually in bed! 


I have mentioned this little record by way of offering some 
slight justification for handing on a few rambling reminiscences 
and casual considerations to ministers who may contemplate 
venturing on the air. 


Making the acquaintance of the microphone is not 
becoming easier, the increasing number of aspirants creates long 
waiting-lists, and more careful discrimination by the authorities 
reduces the chances of engagements. Perhaps this statement 
needs some qualification in regard to religious broadcasts, the 
B.B.C. in this department being apostolic enough to exercise 
something of the charity that suffereth long and is kind, though 
often seeming to fall short of believing all things and hoping 
all things concerning some suppliants for its favours. But it 
should be remembered that the B.B.C. is a servant of the com- 
munity, and it is up to ministers and churches to make it worth 
while to put us in touch with the public. The requirements 
of broadcasting imposé considerable discipline on the minister; 
the utmost has to be made of a strictly limited time, attention 
must be gained at the outset and held to the end, every word 
must be considered and every sentence weighed, useless padding 
and empty eloquence ruthlessly cut out, and the finished dis- 
course privately rehearsed again and again with a view to 
assuring clear diction and modulation and avoiding running 
over time. And all these careful preparations will go for 
nothing unless there is a definite message expressed in plain 
language through which heart can speak to heart. Half a 
dozen religious broadcasts will do more for a man in culti- 
vating the art of saying something worth while concisely and 
effectively, than a whole session’s lectures on homiletics. Yet 
it would be a mistake to bring microphone technique into 
general preaching, as probably many broadcast preachers have 
discovered when delivering, word for word, an immaculate 
microphone manuscript at an ordinary service. The art of 
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broadcasting and the ministry of preaching demand certain 
distinct qualities, and skill in one does not necessarily assure 
success in the other. 


The fact has to be faced that a minister will probably find 
it easier to secure a broadcast engagement if he happens to be 
in charge of a church possessing some local standing, or if he 
himself is already recognised as possessing some aptitude for 
the task. In my own case the pastorate of one of the larger 
churches in the city undoubtedly led the B.B.C. to take the 
risk of introducing me to the microphone, rather than its aware- 
ness of any special ability on my part. But once having sur- 
vived the initial experience, I was human enough to take advan- 
tage of it for further ventures. It is an advantage if a minister 
has cultivated some interests beyond his special vocation. It 
happened about the time of my first broadcast that I had 
awakened local interest in community singing through a muni- 
cipal library lecture. I grasped the opportunity and submitted 
the subject to the B.B.C. It was accepted, partly on the ground 
that I could give some evidence of knowledge and experience 
of what was, at the time, a comparatively new movement in 
this country. Thus encouraged I made further endeavours, for 
there were other strings to my little bow that might enable me 
to shoot some arrows of desire into the air and reach my target. 
I had made a special study of Scriabin, the Russian theosophist- 
musician, and recalling that his death fell on April 14th, I sub- 
mitted a talk on his life as musician and mystic, to be delivered 
on the anniversary of his death. ‘Taking account of a psycho- 
logical moment probably helped to secure its acceptance. But 
amateur musicians, especially of the parson variety, must not 
expect unlimited consideration from professionals in the art, and 
I had to be cautious. For some years I had been specially 
interested in that remarkable group of Russian nationalist com- 
posers known as “The Great Five’’—Balakirev, a man of means, 
not dependent upon music for a livelihood; Rimsky-Korsakov, 
by profession a naval officer; Borodin, professor of chemistry; 
Moussorgsky, for some time engaged on a military career, and 
Cui, a professor of artillery. For the most part these musicians 
were amateurs, and with this fact stressed I submitted a series 
of talks on the group. The professionals might be disarmed, 
and in any case the series was accepted. Topics of local 
interest are always worth trying, and living in a historic city 
and district which many novelists had taken as background for 
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their stories, I tried my hand at a series of talks on novels by 
living writers dealing with the city and district. That series, 
also, was accepted, as was a series on Dartmoor folk-lore, and 
incidentally brought me into interesting correspondence with 
more than one celebrated author. But perhaps I have written 
enough to indicate the value of tactful and timely approach in 
securing an introduction to the microphone. Religious and 
general subjects have been mentioned, yet in both it is possible 
for a minister to get spiritual values across directly or indirectly, 
but when trying the latter method he must be prepared for 
some critical censorship. Being a lifelong abstainer, I inwardly 
chuckled at the chance I saw when, in dealing with the folk- 
lore of Dartmoor, I made reference to that rollicking song 
“Widdecombe Fair.” Noting the fact that Bill Brewer led 
that disastrous procession, I remarked that, with a Brewer at 
its head, what other end could have been expected to that 
sorrowful adventure. I chuckled too soon, for that paragraph 
had to come out, lest other brewers might be offended! But 
in the series on Russian composers, the tragic end of Mous- 
sorgsky through chronic alcoholism was faithfully recorded and 
not deleted. The Dartmoor series provided ample scope for 
incidental allusions to the significant growth of superstition in 
an age when vital spiritual faith is in decline, and to the instinc- 
tive witness of animism to some spiritual reality behind Nature. 
But when mentioning Seamark’s moorland story, ‘The 
Ayenging Ray,” and Carlo Damian’s insane obsession con- 
cerning the end of the world, the censor seemed to detect a 
belittling of militarism and a suggestion of Second Adventism— 
and that bit had to come out! However, no deletions were 
required in a talk on Beethoven, which indicated the relation 
between tribulation and the revelation of reality through that 
sorely disciplined life; nor was any erasure made in a talk on 
the romance of Robert and Clara Schumann, which raised the 
question whether suffering may sometimes be a condition for 
the expression of the Beautiful, and even the phenomena of 
Nature be a revelation of the pain, as well as the love, that may 
lie at the heart of the universe. I have always found the B.B.C. 
courteous in consideration and reasonable in censorship, and if 
the Editor of the FrarerNat is as generous and patient, perhaps 
these personal reminiscences and confessions may pass into print 
and help others in making the acquaintance of the microphone. 


P. FRANKLIN CHAMBERS. 
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THE MINISTERIAL SESSION OF THE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


OHN WESLEY’S rule was autocratic; benevolent and 

working with his preachers in conference, but still autocratic 
to the end. He had, however, no desire to perpetuate an auto- 
cracy. The continuation of a family dynasty was, in any case, 
impossible. Accordingly dispositions were made for devolving 
the government of the Methodist Societies after his death. The 
Deed of Declaration, executed in 1784, named a hundred 
preachers “who were to be, in the eye of the law, what Wesley 
himself had been for forty years in relation to his societies and 
trust property.” Sharp contention arose over the arbitrary 
selection of the hundred. Many feared that those appointed 
would assume superiority over their brethren. But after the 
reading of an affecting letter by Wesley in the Conference after 
his death, it was unanimously resolved “that all the preachers 
in full connection with them shall enjoy every privilege that 
the members of Conference enjoy.”’ So was manifested that 
‘spirit of brotherhood which has been one of the distinctive 
features of the Methodist ministry. 
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The Legal Hundred continued to exercise their legal func- 
tions (in Wesleyan Methodism) up to the time of Methodist 
Union in 1932. But their position was honorific, and their 
function formal. Never once was any resolution of the whole 
Conference vetoed by the legal body. In this way administra- 
tion came to be vested, for all practical purposes, in the whole 
Conference. For nearly seventy years the ministers kept the 
central power in their own hands. The itinerancy, especially 
while practically every minister continued to be engaged in 
pastoral work, assisted the smooth working of the system. Time 
and growing complexity of organisation brought inevitable 
changes. The laity began to claim a share in government. 
Disruptions ensued as a result of differences concerning the 
degree or the speed of the desired changes. In that troublous 
period some of the faults of a clerical oligarchy manifested 
themselves. Perhaps no oligarchy, political or ecclesiastical, has 
abdicated quite voluntarily. But eventually changes were 
accomplished with the full concurrence of the ministers, 
“without the loss of a single minister or member.’’ In 1878 
the Representative Conference, including laymen in number 
equal to the ministers, met for the first time. This settled 
financial and administrative business. But the ministers met 
first by themselves and dealt with matters directly relating to 
themselves or to the spiritual interests of the Church. Later 
on the order of sessions was reversed. In 1go1 the Represen- 
tative Session met first and gradually acquired greater power. 
But the Pastoral Session still retained such powers as 
discipline of ministers and admission of candidates for the 
ministry. Supplementary elections in the Synods determined 
its membership. But every ordained minister had the right 
to attend the Pastoral Session if he so desired. Many did, and 
this enlarged gathering of ministers served to promote the 
family feeling. 


Methodist Union ended that privilege. The Representa- 
tive Session numbers 450 ministers and 450 laymen. The 
Ministerial Session numbers 650. ‘The subjects within the 
province of the latter include (2) Admission of ministers, i.e. in 
the final stage. In earlier stages ministers and laymen are con- 
joined, and any layman can nominate a candidate at his own 
Circuit Quarterly Meeting. (4) Ordination of ministers, who 
are, however, “received” in the Representative Session. 
(c) Ministerial character and discipline. These cases are con- 
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sidered with closed doors. (d) Ministerial fidelity to the doc- 
trinal Standards. (e) Stations of ministers, i.e. in their final stage 
or in an emergency. (f) A Conversation on the Work of God 
and Pastoral Efficiency. 

These and, other matters of a minor character are still 
reserved to the Ministerial Session. The change of name from 
Pastoral to Ministerial Session is indicative. In 1852, during 
the disruption period, official concern was expressed in the 
Wesleyan Conference for the maintenance of “the integrity 
of the pastoral office,” and defended on Scriptural grounds. 
The same concern was- expressed by a number of ministers 
before Methodist Union. But before Union the trend even 
in Wesleyan Methodism was in the direction of admitting the 
laity to full equality with ministers in ‘“‘pastoral” functions. 


This rapid historical sketch has been confined, for the 
sake of brevity and continuity, to developments within the 
parent branch of Methodism. Many factors contributed to the 
changes. Modern New Testament criticism, together with 
observation of the practical working of other Methodist 
Churches as well as of other Free Churches, has gradually 
broken down the tradition inherited from earlier days. 
Expediency, in the proper sense, rather than principle, deter- 
mines the attitude of most Methodists to-day to “the pastoral 
office.” There lies the immediate difficulty. Hierarchical 
claims may be disallowed. Pastoral responsibility remains. 
Doctrine is no longer the exclusive concern of ministers. But 
is a large Representative Session better qualified to deal with 
restatements of Christian truth? Of course, the business of 
both sessions is largely relegated to Committees. But the final 
authority of a larger assembly is some safeguard against the 
undue preponderance of specialists. John Knox warned the 
Reformed Church of Scotland against the possible “tyranny of 
the Universities.” A Ministerial Session, composed chiefly of 
men engaged in active pastoral work, can be a salutary correc- 
tive to any such tendency. 

The province of the Ministerial Session, it will be seen, 
is clearly defined, but not within immutable limits. Further 
changes will take place, possibly along the line of devolution 
to Regional Conferences. But many laymen, as well as most 
ministers, would desire to see the Ministerial Session continue 
as something more than an historical appendage, and more 
effective than a Summer School or a refresher course. At 
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present the business is taken seriously, and the Conversation 
on the Work of God, mainly of a devotional and practical 
character, is usually one of the most helpful and stimulating 
features of the whole Conference. In earlier days, and also 
after the division into two sessions, Methodist ministers were 
proudly conscious of a deep spirit of brotherhood. They felt 
themselves to be not merely ministers of a particular church or 
circuit, but joint pastors of a common flock. A vital Minis- 
terial Session would continue to foster that spirit. And brother- 
hood is better fostered amid real business of the ministry than 
by picnics or public meetings. R. I. Horwoop. 
(Superintendent Minister, Salisbury Methodist Circuit). 


PRINCIPAL W. ROBINSON. 

I HAVE been invited by the editor to write a brief article 

concerning Principal W. Robinson, M.A., B.Sc., D.D., who 
has consented to give the address at the Pastoral Session of the 
Birmingham Assembly. It may be that Dr. Robinson is not 
so well known amongst Baptists generally as those of us who 
live in Birmingham imagine. In this city he is a Christian 
leader honoured and beloved by all who have the interests of 
the Kingdom at heart. 

Overdale College, over which he presides, is the Theo- 
logical College of the Church of Christ, a community which is, 
perhaps, more closely akin to us than to any other Free Church 
denomination. Fortunate, indeed, are the students of Overdale 
in their Principal. His influence extends far beyond the con- 
fines of his own church. He is lecturer in Christian Doctrine 
and the Philosophy of Religion at the Selly Oak Colleges, is 
a welcome speaker at student conferences, and has from the 
beginning been a member of the World Conferences on Faith 
and Order, and on the Continuation Committee of that move- 
ment. 

He is a convinced Pacifist, who has even written a book 
with the title “Christianity is Pacifism’! He combines a 
passion for the reunion of Christendom with the clearest con- 
victions concerning the position of his own Communion, a 
charitable understanding of the values of other Confessions 
within the Church Universal, with a deep loyalty to those of 
the Protestant tradition. He is a racy and arresting speaker 
who clothes a deep mysticism in the language of strong common 
sense. 
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It may not be out of place to record, as far as space permits, 
some aspects of the theological outlook of the Church of Christ 
which find learned and vigorous expression in the teaching of 
Dr. Robinson. This community shares with us such doctrines 
as the Priesthood of all Believers, the democratic form of church 
government, the baptism of believers by immersion, and the 
consequent conception of the Church as the Body of Christ 
on earth made up of convinced and witnessing men of faith. 


But the emphasis of the Church of Christ differs from 
ours, and the difference is important. Baptists may hope, 
rather wistfully, for the. reunion of Christendom; but can it 
be said that there is amongst us any general conviction that 
it is God’s Will, or in any real sense a practical possibility? 
The members of the Church of Christ not only proclaim that 
this reunion is God’s Will, but that the basis of such a reunion 
is to be found in a return to the simplicities of Apostolic 
Christianity. For them, the practice of Believers’ Baptism is 
not regarded as one of the stumbling-blocks to reunion, but as 
a practice so reasonable in itself, and so indubitably rooted in 
the New Testament faith and outlook, as to commend itself 
to all who wish to recover the essential genius of the Christian 
Faith, and particularly so for all who hold a sacramental view 
of the rite. 

For the members of the Church of Christ regard both 
Baptism and the Eucharist as true sacraments of grace to the 
Believer. For them the Lord’s Supper is not simply an act 
of remembrance, but an actual setting forth in the midst of 
the assembled Church of the redeeming Work of Christ. Just 
as preaching, if it be in the power of the Spirit, does more than 
convey truth to the mind, but also ministers the very Life of 
God to those who hear, so that through the foolishness of 
preaching God saves them that believe; just as the reading of 
the Word of God may impart to the seeking soul the Living 
Word; just as prayer is more than mere petition, but also the 
priestly act of the Church in communion with God—so the 
Breaking of Bread in the midst of the congregation is an act 
of witness of the whole Church to the realities of the Gospel, 
and becomes a means whereby God gives Himself again to the: 
receptive heart. Similarly Baptism is not regarded as simply 
a subjective vow of loyalty to Christ, but the act by which the 
believing disciple is incorporated into the Divine Community, 
and becomes a member of the Body of Christ. The emphasis 
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is all the time upon the objective Grace of God, rather than 
upon the subjective psychological condition of the worshipper. 


Hence Dr. Robinson, while holding firmly to the necessity 
for personal faith unto salvation, would find himself out of 
sympathy with that type of Protestantism which thinks primarily 
of the state of mind of the believer rather than of the objective 
Will, Purpose and Grace of God. He looks for a reunited 
Church which shall bear witness to the eternal facts of the 
Gospel through a return to New Testament conceptions of 
the nature of faith and of the Church. These are fully per- 
sonal, but not merely individual. Many of us think that 
unless the Baptist Church can recover some real understanding 
of the New Testament Doctrine of the Church, we shall find our- 
selves more and more isolated from other sections of the Church 
Universal, and shall be in danger of becoming a merely human 
institution for the promulgation of Christian truth, rather than 
the vehicle of the Divine Life to men. 


However this may be, we shall look forward to hearing 
Dr. Robinson, and those of us who already know him can 
promise our brethren an hour of rich experience in the things 


of Christ. Eric F. H. Knicur. 


OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


F the varied service the B.M.F.U. undertakes for the 
benefit of its members, that of the circulating library is 
certainly not the least important. 


The library was started by Dr. Newton Marshall, who 
loaned some books from his own collection and purchased 
others with the help of donations from a few Baptist laymen. 


The present writer has been honorary librarian for the 
past eighteen years, and has been responsible for securing funds 
for the purchase of new books, as well as for their distribution. 
It is impossible to supply all the new books for which our many 
readers ask, but we are constantly adding recommended volumes 
as our limited funds permit. 


Books no longer required by our readers are, from time 
to time,-sold cheaply, or given, to needy ministers. At the 
present time there are about 150 volumes in the library and 
about 120 of these are in circulation. 
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The usual procedure is to form reading-groups of five 
members who live within easy reach of each other. One of 
the group acts as local librarian and is responsible for receiving, 
distributing and returning the books on the due dates. In most 
instances it is found convenient to distribute the books at 
meetings of the local fraternal. 

‘The groups receive boxes of five books twice a year, ice. 
January and July, so that each member can have ten books per 
year. In exceptional cases, where men are isolated from their 
brethren, boxes of books are supplied directly to individual 
readers. There is no charge for the use of the books, the only 
expense to the group being cost of carriage one way, which 
is usually 1s. 6d. per year. This means that each reader may 
have the loan of ten books for less than 2d. 

With the continual growth of our Union, the demand for 
library books is increasing, and contributions in cash, as well 
as suitable books either as gifts outright or on loan for a definite 
period of not less than one year, will be very welcome. 

All enquiries and applications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Librarian, Rev. W. H. Pratt, Coniston, Langley Road, 
Watford, Herts. W.HP. 


THE HOLIDAY SUPPEIES. 
A Faste. 
(Reprinted, by permission, from “The Christian World.’’) 


ee upon a time there were two friends who were fellow- 
students in a Hall of Sacred Learning. And the one was 
A.B. and the other was C.D. And A.B. had Popular Gifts, 
and it came to pass that he was called to an Important Sphere, 
and the limelight shone upon him. And he became Well 
Known, and his services were in Wide Demand. And C.D. 
had even greater gifts, but they were not so Popular. Moreover, 
he had no ambition, save only to do his work and to serve 
his God. And it came to pass that C.D. settled in a Small 
Sphere. And the years passed, and he abode in Obscurity. 
Nevertheless the friendship remained, for A.B. and C.D. were 
both G.S. A.B. was a Good Sort and C.D. was a Great Soul. 

Now it happened on a time that there came unto A.B. 
the scribe of a Very Important Church, and he made request 
unto A.B. that he would preach at the Very Important Church 
as Holiday Supply on two Sabbaths. And the Imp of Mischief 
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moved A.B., and he made answer unto the scribe, and said 
unto him that he would preach as Holiday Supply on one 
Sabbath if the Very Imporant Church would invite C.D. to 
preach on the other Sabbath, but not otherwise would he do 
so. And the saying pleased not the scribe of the Very Important 
Church, for it was not their custom to hearken unto men who 
laboured in Obscurity. But the desire of having the Great 
Preacher was greater than the dislike of having the Small Man, 
so he consented unto that which A.B. had said. 

And the time drew near. And again the Imp of Mischief 
moved A.B., and he went unto his friend and spake unto him 
on this wise: “Give me, I pray thee, two of thy Ordinary 
Sermons, such as thou dost regularly deliver unto thy Small 
Assembly, and I will give thee two of my Very Special Sermons 
for Great Occasions. And it shall be that when thou dost 
preach as Holiday Supply at the Very Important Church thou 
shalt preach my sermons, and when I shall preach on the next 
Sabbath I will preach thy sermons.”” And the Imp of Mischief 
moved C.D. also, and he consented thereunto. 

And on the first Sabbath C.D. preached the two Very 
Special Sermons for Great Occasions. But there was scarce 
a ripple on the face of the waters, and the people were not 
impressed. For behold, were they not hearkening unto an 
Obscure Preacher from a Small Sphere? And at the close of 
the day the man of the treasury of the Very Important Church 
gave money unto C.D., but he spake no word concerning the 
service that he had rendered unto them. 

And on the second Sabbath A.B. delivered the Ordinary 
Sermons of C.D. And the people were greatly moved, and 
they hearkened with delight unto that which was spoken unto 
them. ‘“‘Behold,” they said, “‘is not this the word of a Great 
Preacher?” And they rejoiced exceedingly. 

And it came to pass at the close of the day that the man 
of the treasury, and the scribe, and all the elders of the people 
gathered together unto A.B., and they gave utterance unto their 
joy. And one from among them, waxing more bold, spake 
even of the contrast between the Great Discourses of A.B. and 
the Very Ordinary Thoughts and Words of the man from the 
Small Sphere. And all the elders said Amen. But A.B. held 
his peace. 

And on the morrow A.B. went unto his friend, and 
together they journeyed to the Links and played Golf. And 
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they recounted to each other all that had happened at the Very 
Important Church. And they laughed loud and long: And 
in the laughter of A.B. there was scorn, for he was a Good 
Sort, and his mirth was mingled with indignation. But the 
laughter of C.D. was as that of a happy child, for he was a 
Great Soul. Poa 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Name: The Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship (incorporating the 
Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union and the Pastoral 
Session). : 


2. Opyecr: To foster the spiritual and intellectual life of the 
members, to develop the fraternal spirit, and to further 
the common interests of our ministry by :— 

Stimulating prayerfulness, especially in the Sunday 
morning Fellowship of mutual intercession. 

Arranging Quiet Days and Conferences in London and 
the Provinces. 

Encouraging study in the ministry, and maintaining a 
circulating library for the use of members. 

Giving practical help in cases of special need. 

Issuing a quarterly magazine. 

Studying means for promoting the effectiveness and hap- 
piness of the ministry. 

Enabling the ministers individually and collectively to take 
their full part in denominational efforts. 


3. Memsersuip: Membership is open to all whose names are 
on the accredited lists of Baptist ministers and mis- 
sionaries, and all ministers of churches affiliated to the 
Baptist Union. 

The annual subscription is 2s. 6d., which entitles 
members to receive a copy of THe FraTernat, or alter- 
natively Is. 


4. PROCEDURE : 

The Fellowship shall meet during the Spring Assembly 
of the Baptist Union, and also during the Autumn 
Assembly as may be necessary. 

Subjects for discussion at the Fellowship Meetings shall first 
have been formulated by the executive committee. 

Ministers wishing to bring matters before the meetings 
shall first submit them to the executive committee 
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at least three months beforehand. In the event of 

a minister failing to secure the support of the execu- 

tive committee, he may ask permission of the 

meeting, which shall declare by vote, without dis- 
cussion, whether such minister shall be heard. 

The Spring and Autumn meetings shall be arranged as 
part of the Assembly programme. 

A report of the meetings of the executive committee 
shall be presented, for information only, to the Council 
of the Baptist Union, together with the provisional agenda 
for the next meeting of the Fellowship. 


5. OrGANIsATION: The Fellowship shall be organised as 


follows :— 


Hon. Officers—Names to be submitted for election 
at the annual meeting on nomination of the Executive 
Committee : — 

President. The President of the Baptist Union, if 
a minister. 

Chairman, Treasurer, Secretary, Librarian, Editor, 
Prayer Union Secretary. 

Committee-—The committee shall consist of two 
representatives from each of the ten areas within the Bap- 
tist Union, together with two representatives of those 


- ministers in Wales who are affiliated to the Baptist Union 


but are not included within the area of the South Wales 
Joint Board. The committee shall have power to co-opt 
not more than 7 others, who shall always include the 
Secretary of the Baptist Union. 


The election of the Area representatives shall be 
according to the following scheme :— 

The ministers in each Association shall be asked to 
make annual nominations to the Secretaries of their respec- 
tive Associations, which nominations shall be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Ministers’ Fellowship. 

A ballot paper shall be prepared consisting of such 
nominations arranged in Areas. 

At the Annual Meeting which shall be held during 
the Spring Assembly, each minister shall be asked to vote 
for two of the nominees in his own Area. 

The executive committee shall be empowered to act 
in an emergency. 


PE 
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6. CHANGEs IN ConstiITUTION: Suggested changes in the con- 
stitution must receive the support of a two-thirds majority 
at an Annual Meeting after notice formally given at the 
preceding Annual Meeting. 


BRIEF BOOK NOTICES. 


HE S.C.M. Press has now completed its issue of Crisis 

booklets. In “The Crisis and World Peace,” by Leyton 
Richards, ““What does ‘A’ do next?”, by F. A. Cockin, “A 
Church Militant,” by Leslie S. Hunter, and ‘““The Common- 
wealth of Man,” by Ruth Rouse, various aspects of the subject 
are considered. Each writer is a “live wire,” and of their 
collective contributions it may be said, ‘‘in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom.” The fact that the series was called 
forth by a particular event which is now past, does not mean 
that the booklets are but trifles of the passing hour. The chal- 
lenge of the recent situation remains, and serious attention must 
continue to be given to the moral issues involved. At the end 
of each volume is a set of questions for discussion, and it is 
to be hoped that the little books will be widely read and 
discussed. 

The Carey Press has begun the issue of a new Shilling 
Series, ““The Furnival Library of Talks to Boys and Girls.” 
The first two volumes are ‘““Treasure in the Dust,” by Sidney H. 
Price, and ‘‘By Life and by Pen,” by John O. Barrett. The 
former consists of twenty-four miscellaneous addresses, while 
the latter is a series of sixteen “Talks on Translators of the 
Bible.” Ministers are always glad to have help in the often 
difficult task of preparing the Sunday morning sermonette for 
the young people, and both these volumes will give them many 
fruitful ideas. Mr. Barrett’s is especially valuable for its happy 
blending of interest and instruction on a subject with which 
we ought to make our young people (and their elders!) more 
widely acquainted. The series has begun well, and we shall 
look forward to its continuance with interest—and gratitude 
for the very modest charge. 

“Congo Journey,” by H. L. Hemmens (Carey Press, 
2s. 6d.), is a delightful book. The author can tell a story in 
a most interesting way, and in this case he has a most interesting 
story to tell. Many changes have taken place, and advances 
made, since Dr. Fullerton wrote “The Christ of the Congo 
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River” ‘ten years ago. Mr. Hemmens brings up to date the 
fascinating story of the most romantic of our mission fields. 
His story is thrilling, and it constitutes a first-rate missionary 
apologia. 

The Rev. E. A. Payne has followed up his book, “The 
First Generation,” with ‘“The Great Succession’ (Carey Press, 
2s.). It tells the story of leaders of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, at home and abroad, during the nineteenth century. 
He has a distinct flair for this kind of writing, and he makes 
his characters live. Such books ought to be written, not only 
because we owe a lasting debt to the men into whose labcurs 
we have entered, but also because it is so easy for that debt 
to be forgotten. Generations arise that “knew not Joseph,” 
and if they are left in their ignorance it is to their serious loss. 
Hence such a book as this is cordially to be welcomed. 

In “Harry Wyatt, of Shansi’” (Carey Press, 1s.), the same 
author tells the story of the young B.M.S. doctor whose tragic 
death a year ago so deeply stirred our people. It is the record 
of a noble life, and of a fine piece of Christian service. It is 
not possible to publish a biography of every missionary wha 
dies on active service, though all are deserving of it, but it is 
fitting that a story like Dr. Wyatt’s should have a permanent 
record. It is, we believe, Mr. Payne’s first full-length biography, 
and we congratulate him on it. We shall be surprised, also, 
if his book does not prove to be one of the most effective 
recruiting appeals that our Society has issued for a long time 
past. 

“Evangelism To-day’ (Marshall, Morgan and_ Scott, 
2s. 6d.) is by another of our own men, Rev. F. C. White, of 
Greenwich. It is written for those who, while recognising the 
paramount importance of evangelism, are nevertheless per- 
plexed as to the best methods of undertaking such work. The 
author gives counsel based on his own practical experience. 

The literature of Pacifism is becoming voluminous, which 
is all to the good where such a vexed question is concerned. 
For a concise and authoritative statement of the case from the 
Christian standpoint, nothing better has been published than 
“The Bases of Christian Pacifism.” It is a 6d. pamphlet con- 
taining two recent addresses by Prof. C. H. Dodd and Prof. 
G. H. C. Macgregor, with an introduction by Canon C. E. 
Raven. We commend it to all our readers, whether their own 
views are pro or con. 
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The recent World Missionary Conference at Tambaram, 
Madras, has issued its findings and recommendations in a book 


entitled “The World Mission of the Church.” It costs only 


1s. 6d., and it should be read and studied by all who are con- 
cerned about missionary work. 

_ We have received some interesting literature concerning 
the “Beddington Free Grace Library.” Dr. Whitley com- 
mends it—“Augustine and Calvin would praise God for the, 
forest grown from their acorns.” It offers useful service to 
students of theology, and the secretary, Mr. G. Williams, 106, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2, will be glad to supply further information 
to any who are interested.” PAt 


SECRETARIES’ NOTES. 


HE proposal for the union of the Pastoral Session with the 

B.M.F.U., passed at our last Annual Meeting, comes into 
effect at the United Annual Meeting at Birmingham on Tues- 
day, May 2nd. So the old order passes, and the Secretary with 
it. But none will hail more gladly and hopefully than he the 
advent of the new Secretary of the larger organisation. Sydney 
Morris is the one man to match this hour. His rich experience 


_of churches and ministers, his unfailing brotherliness, and his 


passion for the things that matter, warrant us in expecting 
great things. We are grateful for his willingness to serve us. 

There are some who will not pass over this Jordan with 
us. They have been called to a higher and fuller fellowship. 
We miss and mourn them, and to the inner circles who must 
miss them most, we offer prayerful sympathy. There are 


~ some outstanding names among them, but all Christ’s faithful 


ministers are outstanding unto Him. They are C. M. Latimer, 
John Wilson, C. H. Williams, H. R. H. Cross, Adam Waugh, 
Gurnos King, and E. W. Probert, whose wife died the same 
day. Special sympathy will be felt for E. W. Mills, in the 


- double blow of the loss of wife and, a little later, of mother. 


So are Christ’s beloved made perfect through suffering. 
Just a farewell word of thanks to all who have helped to 
make my five years’ service a happy and valued memory. 
G. C. Leaver. 
The Pastoral Session will be held at Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmingham, on Tuesday, May 2nd, at 2.30 p.m. We are 
fortunate in having so outstanding a speaker as Prin. Wm. 
Robinson, and we anticipate a great time under his leadership. 
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Prior to his address, which is timed for 3.40, the new 
Constitution will be submitted for adoption. A large and repre- 
sentative committee has given this matter prolonged considera- 
tion, and it is hoped that what is now submitted will meet with 
general approval. It is greatly to be desired that this question 
should finally be settled so that future meetings may be given 
over to the consideration of other questions than mere organi- 
sation. In order that the limited time for discussion may not 
be unduly occupied with debate on trivial or verbal points, we 
should be glad if members who have suggestions to make on 
such matters would send in their suggestions to the secretary 
beforehand. ‘The draft Constitution will be presented by Rev. 
T. J. Whitman, chairman of the committee. 


S. G. Morris. 


Will members kindly help our Treasurer, Mr. Pratt, who 
is now recovering—though slowly—from a severe illness, by 
handing in the envelopes enclosed in the present issue at the 
Pastoral Session, or, if not attending, by sending on to him at 
Watford. 


IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL STAFF 
REALLY WELL EQUIPPED ? 


There are more ways than one of making sure of this, 

but one of the best is to see that all the Teachers read 

“The New Chronicle of Christian Education’ (2d.weekly), 
the Sunday School workers’ own journal. 


Send all their names and addresses to the Editor and 


free specimens will be sent to them. If you are 


unfamiliar with it yourself, add your name also. * 


“The New Chronicle” 


of Christian Education 
Edited by SYDNEY C. LUCKER 


57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


There must be 
a reason 


Day’s Parner fleet of fine 
removal vans are called 
to distant parts of the 
land. 

So many of their clients 

| are ministers. 


H. DAY & SONS 


LTD. 


509-537, NORWOOD ROAD 


WEST NORWOOD 
EONDON —____ — S.£.27 


PHONE: STREATHAM 7620-1-2 


MODERN PACKERS, REMOVERS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND SHIPPERS — ESTIMATES FREE 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS WITH YOUR OWN PEOPLE 


BRITISH GUEST HOUSES from £2: 2: 0 per week 
Arley Castle, Bewdley, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Grange- 
over-Sands, Hunstanton, Minehead, Newquay, Torquay, 
Penmaenmawr, Seaview, I. of W., Whitby, Towyn-on-Sea. 


Tours to Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Austria, etc, 
Parties to Switzerland. Walking Tour. 


Cruise Parties to Mediterranean and Norwegian Fjords.? 


Full particulars from Club Secretary, 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


Write to, or call at 


YOUR OWN DEPARTMENT 


for every book or requisite for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


May we remind you that the B.U.P.D. 
is interested in the work you are 


doing; it is anxious to help in any way 
it can, and is always at your service 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are specially asked to purchase direct from 


THE BAPTIST UNION PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 1664 


a 1.—To foster the spiritual and intellectual life of our mehbers ned oie 
nerease their efficiency as Ministers of the Gospel. pe oe: 


-2.—To form a Fellowship for mutual help in the common interests of 
the Ministry. ems 


1.—B 


cou y affiliating Association and Local Fraternals throughout the © 
country. z @ 


2.—By encouraging the formation of Baptist Fraternals or Baptist 
_ Sections of Fraternals. 


3.—By linking up isolated men by personal membership. 
4.—By stimulating mutual prayerfulness by means of the Prayer Union: = 

_5,.—By providing for study inthe pastorate. 
6.—By arranging conferences. 


7.--By cultivating close co-operation with the Pastoral Session of the 
‘Baptist Union. pees 


2 8.—By the circulation of our Magazine, ‘‘ The Fraternal,’’ as a channel 
of intercourse between the Fraternals. 


9.—By maintaining a Circulating Library for the use of the members. 


RULES. 


- OFFICERS: The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice- President, 
_Ex-President, a Treasurer, a Secretary, a Librarian and The Editor. 

‘COUNCIL: The Council shall consist of the Officers, together with 
thirty members elected at the Annual Meeting held at the Annual Assembly of 
the Baptist Union. Inorder to secure adequate representation and efficient 
working, the Council are empowered to co-opt not more than ten additional 
members. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: Eaca Member shall pay a subscription of notless 
than 2s, 6d. annually to be due on the Ist January of each year. 

AFFILIATION FEES: (a) A Local Fraternal shall be federated if 
the majority of the members are eligible to become members of our Unionand 
if a subscription of not less than 2s. 6d. be paid for each such eligible members, 
these latter to become thereby actual members, except in the case of those who 
definitely wish to be exempt. 

(b) Any Associated Fraternal may be federated to the Union by the 
payment of an Annual Subscription of 2s. 64. 

(c) The Baptist Students Fraternal Union or any similar Society may 
have the right to become affiliated and appoint from amongst Its member- 
ship two delegates to meetings of the Fraternal Union, the subscription being 
ene shilling for each delegate. 


